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Samuel L. H. Burk 


Careers in Personnel and Industrial Relations 


Those who know Sam Burk can appreciate how much those who don’t know 
him have missed. For a number of years Sam has been Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions for Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. Here he has had a wide variety of policy 
and operating problems as a member of a strong organization. Sam came well-forti- 
fied by a varied experience in general personnel administration, labor relations and 
the technical side of personnel administration. 


A side-light on Sam's character is indicated by the fact that, of his many good 
stories, not a few employ Sam himself as the *‘ victim.’’ I don’t know anyone who 
can extract more fun from his own experience. Get Sam to tell you the story of his 
first job, or the time he used plaster of paris instead of a soothing ointment. 


It is a source of satisfaction that I have long been identified with Sam as co- 
author—with Gene Benge—of ‘The Manual of Job Evaluation.’’ Sam's career in 
personnel administration sets a good example for all and, in addition, he is good 
company under all circumstances. 


Ned Hay 
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Editor to Keader:- 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT  PRo- 
GRAMs are all the rage. The term manage- 
ment development is an improvement over 
the older phrase, supervisory training. 
So far as I know, it means the same thing, 
since very few training directors are plying 
their trade in the ranks of presidents and 
vice-presidents. 

Regardless of the name by which it 
is called, it is true that improving manage- 
ment skills at all levels is an extremely 
important matter. I get around a great deal 
among management people, particularly 
those at the top, and I am continually 
being struck by the lack of skill in the 
performance of management responsibili- 
ties. Important as it is to help management 
people learn more about management, it 
is necessary to recognize that manage- 
ment is not just common sense. By the 
same token, improving management is 
not just a matter of talking about manage- 
ment. 

The human mind is a complex mecha- 
nism which is affected greatly by the emo- 
tional makeup of each individual. The 
higher we go in management the more 
important it is that the manager has a 
high degree of skill in his relations with 
other people. Unfortunately not every one 
is blessed with an inclination to deal gently 
with others. Definitely, some executives 
have a lot to learn about human relations 
tools. 

The performance of executives is 
affected by their underlying drives, in- 
terests, attitudes, abilities and by many 
other things. What we need therefore in 
the development and execution of manage- 
ment improvement programs is the help of 
the psychologist. This doesn’t mean just 
any psychologist, but in particular the 
psychologist who has not only a knowledge 
of industry but who also is quite expert 


in understanding peoples’ minds and how 
they work—and why. I would say that no 
high-level training or development pro- 
gram can be as successful without the help 
of a psychologist as it could be with it. 

We have carried stories on training by 
a number of psychologists, which have been 
found helpful by a good many readers, 
judging by their comments. Among the 
authors, are Nathaniel Cantor and Eugene 
Jennings. The latter authored an article in 
this issue—one of an outstanding series. 
Before you embark on any important 
training or development program, especially 
if it is to be at high level, see what help 
you can get from a psychologist who has 
studied the learning process. 

Tue Supreme Court Has Rutep that 
a State has the right to pass a law for the 
purpose of protecting citizens who wish 
to work. Seven of the nine Supreme Court 
justices recently upheld the constitution- 
ality of Virginia's “‘Right-to-Work"’ law, 
which declares that denial of work on 
account of membership or non-membership 
in a union is contrary to public policy. 

The Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments provide that “‘no person shall .. . 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law,"’ and ‘‘no 
State shall ... abridge the privileges and 
immunities of citizens.’" Arthur Krock, in 
his column “‘In the Nation’’ which appears 
frequently in the New York Times, after 
calling attention to this decision said, 
‘In numerous cases the Supreme Court 
has held that this covers the right to enter 
into and carry out contracts in respect to 
one’s property and private affairs. But of 
late years state and local governments and 
the police authorities have permitted, and 
often even protected, union picketing at 
struck plants that effected the plain pur- 
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pose of preventing any citizens from con- 
tracting to work or working therein.” 

Under the same date, March 17, 1953, 
a correspondent for the New York Times, 
Joseph A. Loftus, wrote a story of this 
Supreme Court decision. It seems that the 
building trades unions of AFL picketed a 
school construction project, and a Rich- 
mond Court issued an injunction against 
them. The Court also awarded damages of 
$190. to the contractor. The peaceful 
nature of the picketing was undisputed. 
There were never more than two pickets 
and at times only one. The picket placard 
read: ‘‘This is not a union job.” The com- 
plaint alleged that, as a result of the 
picketing, union members refused to con- 
tinue to work there. When the injunction 
was issued against picketing, it ceased. 

He quotes Justice Burton as saying in 
his decision, “‘Petitioners here engaged in 
more than the mere publication of the 
fact that the job was not 100% union. 
Their picketing was done in such a place 
and in such a manner that, coupled with 
established union policies and traditions, it 
caused the union men to stop work and 
thus slow the project to a general standstill. 

‘Based upon the findings of the trial 
court, we have a case in which picketing 
was undertaken and carried on with at 
least one of its substantial purposes in 
conflict with the declared policy of Vir- 
ginia. The immediate results of the picket- 
ing demonstrated its potential effectiveness, 
unless enjoined, as a practical means of 
putting pressure on the general contractor 
to eliminate from further participation all 
non-union men or all sub-contractors em- 
ploying non-union men on the project.” 

Originally, the employer had con- 
tracted for both union and non-union labor 
but, after the picketing began, the union 
workers refused to work on the ground 
that to do so would be crossing a union 
picket line. The plumbers’ union asked the 
Supreme Court to vacate the injunction on 
the ground that it violated other basic 


rights of the constitution 
“free speech"’ and 


the rights of 
““assembly."" The fact 
that the picketing was peaceful had no 
bearing in the case, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court justices, inasmuch as such 
picketing as was carried on was effective. 
Mr. Krock comments that here again 
is a case where an attempt was made to 
deny the right to work. The right of non- 
union men to work was, he says, “‘again 
impressively upheld by the highest court 
in a nation where it has been ignored by the 
political power in many places, even to 
the point of allowing union pickets to keep 
management from entering struck plants. 
Now perhaps the Administration and mem- 
bers of both parties in Congress can find 
the courage to specify this fundamental 
right to work in the national statutes.”’ 
We Have Orten ApvocaTepD ‘'PLAIN 
Tak" in these columns. My thesis has 
always been that we should express our- 
selves clearly in whatever we attempt to 
say. This does not mean that we should 
write everything in words of one syllable. 
There are many occasions in which complex 
expression is both desirable and pleasurable. 
The relative complexity of your prose 
should depend on the people who are to 
read it. In writing employee magazines for 
a manual work force which averages some- 
thing below high-school graduate level, it 
would be absurd to write in the flowery 
and beautiful phrases of Charles Lamb. 
On the other hand, literate people, when 
giving their attention to complex subjects, 
do not want to be insulted by being ad- 
dressed in basic English. 
The Saturday Review, a 
magazine with which most of our readers 


“literary’’ 


are no doubt familiar, published an article 
on February 14th called ‘“‘Literature by 
Slide-Rule."’ It was written by Stephen E. 
Fitzgerald, who takes himself very seri- 
ously in deriding what he calls the “‘reada- 
bility boys and their word-counting ma- 
chines."" He goes to a lot of trouble to 
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criticize industry's efforts to use “‘plain 
talk’ in the right place. 

It seems to me that Mr. Fivzgerald 
has missed his cue. He is, of course, quite 
right when he says, ‘The readability 
disciples are sometimes likely to forget 
that brevity does not necessarily equate 
with clarity." So far as I know, no one 
claims that it does. Mr. Fitzgerald infers 
that industrial writers have made this claim 
—in order to poke fun at it. 

What Rudolph Flesch advocates is 
saying what you mean in language that 
can be understood readily by those to whom 
you address it. In other words write “‘up"’ 
or write “down” in accordance with the 
audience you are trying to reach. Fit your 
language to the topic about which you are 
writing and to the audience you are ad- 
dressing. Mr. Fitzgerald had a lot of fun 
but I think he is off the track. 

Merit Ratinc Atrracts A GREAT 
Dea or ATTENTION in industry these days. 
Not long ago we commented on an article 
by Whiting Williams in the September 
1952 issue of Factory, called ‘‘Top Union 
Leaders Are Losing Touch with Rank and 
File." Now comes Eugene J. Benge who 
comments on this article in the February 
issue of the same magazine. He says, ‘This 
article started me thinking about a question 
on merit-rating vs. length of service, which 
we have used repeatedly in employee at- 
titude surveys. The answers provide dra- 
matic support for Williams’ point of view. 

‘The question presented as ultimate 
choices, (a): I think promotion and pay 
increases should mainly be arrived at 
through my length of service with the 
company.’’ 

‘“(b) I think promotion and pay 
increase should be determined by individual 
merit-rating based on my own performance 
on the job.”’ 

Benge analyzed the replies made by 
15,277 employees in 25 companies, both 
union and non-union. Of these employees 


76% expressed a preference in favor of 
merit-rating rather than length of service 
as a means of determining promotion. 

He says further, ‘It seems that here 
is further evidence that union leaders have 
Ipst touch with the wishes of the rank and 
file. Instead of bitterly opposing merit- 
rating, such leaders would do well to join 
with management in attempts to develop 
thorough and adequate methods of merit- 
rating, and thereby reward ability and 
initiative, to increase productivity and 
improve living standards." 


GOVERNMENT Ponicres Have Re- 
MOVED INCENTIVE for creating any increase 
in real income. “Such denial of the profit 
incentive must sooner or later undermine 
the nation’s productive power.’’ This warn- 
ing was issued in a company’s 1952 annual 
report on earnings and operations, as quoted 
in the New York Times for March 18th. 

The report goes on to say that in 
spite of an increase of $1,573,000,000 in 
capital investment, and despite the fact 
that annual shipments since 1940 have 
averaged 5,300,000 tons, or 35% greater 
than shipments in 1940, the buying power 
of the earned income has equaled that of 
1940 only in two years since that time. 

I quote these remarks to remind cer- 
tain labor paper editors that I have several 
times objected to statements they have made 
criticizing the steel corporations and other 
companies—for the huge profits they have 
enjoyed ‘“‘at the expense of the working 
man’ 


TratntInG Metnops ARE oF Con- 
TINUING INTEREST to all personnel workers. 
Different methods produce varying degrees 
of learning. The following list includes 
most of the methods in common use. You 
will readily agree that each successive 
method produces greater learning than 
those which precede it in the list. 
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Metuops oF LEARNING 


1. Reading about something. 

2. Being told about it. 

3. Carrying on a discussion about it. 

4. Acting out situations which are 
an imitation of the real thing. 

5. Actually learning by trial and 
error in doing the thing which you are 
trying to understand. 

The fourth of these methods, “‘act- 
ing’, is a device that is attracting increas- 
ing attention under the name of ‘‘role- 
playing.’ What I want to say about 
role-playing is—don't be afraid of it. 
Role-playing is nothing in the world but 
acting Out a situation. When I was a person- 
nel director some years ago I wanted to 
take advantage of the idea of role-playing. 
The theory is that if people are compelled 
to speak extemporaneously—engaged in a 
give and take discussion with someone else 
—they will get more out of the situation 
than if they just talk about it in the ab- 
stract. 

Here's how you can do it; let us sup- 
pose that a foreman is obliged to repri- 
mand one of his men. Let this problem 
be one for discussion in a training con- 
ference among foremen. The leader will 
describe the situation and indicate the 
nature of the offense which has been com- 
mitted. Then one of the members of the 
conference group will be asked to volunteer 
to play the part of the workman and 
another one to play the part of the foreman. 
If.it is necessary for a better understanding 
of the situation, one or both players can 
be asked to leave the room for a few minutes 
while the audience is given a full explana- 
tion of the situation. Then the two actors 
sit down facing one another and the “‘fore- 
man"’ proceeds to administer the reprimand 
to the ‘“‘worker’’. The rest of the group 
sit there and watch what goes on. The two 
actors are obliged to grapple with the 


problem and act upon it immediately. No 
matter how well or poorly they do it they 
will learn something from the’ attempt. 

Sometimes after doing one of these 
roles the two actors can be asked to change 
places and to re-enact the situation. Later, 
other members of the group can be invited 
to take the parts of foreman and workman. 
The idea of role-playing is so extremely 
simple that you do not need anything more 
than the directions given here in order to 
try it out. Its effect on participants—and 
on observers as well—is much deeper than 
when the problem is discussed informally 
and, of course, abstractly. 

Everysopy Lixes to THINK ABOUT 
PUBLISHING a Magazine or a newspaper and 
I am no exception. I get a big kick out of 
publishing PzrRsoNNEL JouRNAL. Two of 
our nearby friends publish a weekly news- 
paper, The Archive, in the small town of 
Downingtown, Penna., population about 
5000. Bob and Jane Mcllvaine have been 
having a lot of fun and a lot of work 
getting out this paper each week. Jane 
wrote a book on it called “It Happens 
Every Thursday’’ and now this book is 
being put into a movie by Universal Pic- 
tures. Recent issues of The Archive carried 
photographs of the Mcllvaines in Holly- 
wood. The part of Bob McIlvaine is taken 
by John Forsythe and Jane’s part is played 
by Loretta Young. The story of the Mc- 
Ilvaine’s experience with The Archive ap- 
peared on Sunday, March 15th, on TV 
where it was presented by Omnibus, put on 
by the Ford Foundation. You will enjoy 
reading the book ‘It Happens Every 
Thursday"’ and perhaps you will have an 
opportunity to see the movie. 


Wid May 





One weakness of the member-centered conference 
method of training supervisors is that a strong 
member may dominate the discussion to the detri- 
ment of other potential leaders. ‘*Forced leader- 
ship’’ makes almost everybody an active partici- 
pant and, in the chain of events, eventually a 

* group leader. It produces other worth-while re- 
sults too. This is the fifth of a series to be com- 
bined in a single reprint upon completion. 


Advantages of 
Forced Leadership Training 


By EuGENE EMERSON JENNINGS, 
Assistant Professor of Industry, 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania 


oRcED leadership training attempts to obtain maximum participation by de- 

veloping a situation which will tend to “‘force’’ the foremen to assume leader- 

ship roles.! After developing a case study of a pertinent human relations problem 
and before possible solutions are forthcoming, foremen are divided at random into 
small groups of four or five each, with instructions to go into a huddle and within a 
time limit bring back and present before the whole group a solution. 

Thus, several groups of foremen are given a clearly defined problem and instruc- 
tions to arrive at a solution. No one is designated as a discussion leader; yet after 
getting into their huddle someone will attempt to get the conversation going and 
guide the thinking through to a solution. This ‘‘leader’’ will probably present the 
solution before the whole group. 


New Leavers REVEALED AT SuccesstvE STAGES 


A week later in the second session the same procedure is used with a different 
human relations problem, except that the so-called leaders of the first session are 
put into one group while the remaining foremen are randomly distributed into 
several other groups. Thus, another opportunity is afforded each non-leader to guide 
his group toward a solution. 


1 Personnel Journal, “Forced Leadership Training,” Vol. 31, No. 5, October, 1952 
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In the third session, with a new human relations problem clearly defined and 
awaiting solution, leaders of the two previous sessions are randomly distributed 
into small groups, while the remaining non-leaders are treated likewise. As usual, 
the groups retreat to privacy and from the session again several non-leaders are 
‘“forced’’ to assume leadership roles. The process of whittling down non-leaders 
continues in ensuing sessions until not more than two or three remain. In this way 
maximum participation is obtained. 

The greatest value of forced leadership training comes out of the opportunity 
for free participation. Leaders are not formally designated. This gives equal status 
to each foreman. The group, not an individual, is made responsible for finding a 
solution, thus making each member feel his efforts are needed. 


TEAMWORK DEVELOPED BY SHARING RESPONSIBILITY 


Sharing responsibility develops team work by which foremen learn that each 
cannot have things his way. Ideas, feelings, and differences are expressed and foremen 
learn that there is more than one side toa problem. Becoming sensitive to each other's 
thinking is a primary benefit resulting from forced leadership training. 

Forced leadership training is conducive to cooperative problem solving. Men 
naturally get to know each other's ability to present constructive and helpful sug- 
gestions, because such participation is sought from everyone. The individual most 
helpful to the group is focused on by the other members. Through a very natural 
process a leader emerges spontaneously. He guides the discussion by his contribution 


and way of doing—not by position or authority because of having been formally 
designated the leader. He is influential rather than powerful. A democratic form of 
leadership develops through forced leadership training. 

This kind of leadership is desirable, especially for leaders over workers, since 


autocratic force only serves to beget force and often requires additional force to quiet 
the disturbance. Rather than imposing one’s will on individuals by autocratic boss- 
ing, democratic leadership attempts to attain its goals by earning the good will of 
the group. 

However, training foremen to be democratic leaders is difficult, primarily because 
they feel that refraining from strict control is a sign of weakness. They are not aware 
that their effectiveness is actually increased when they share the solving of problems 
with those whom they are expected to lead. Because of this prevailing doubt, fore- 
men must experience democratic leadership before they will accept it. Unlike other 
forms of training, forced leadership provides ample opportunity for all foremen to 
feel the surprising results of democratic leadership. 

Another advantage of forced leadership training is that foremen with superior 
ability and with skill in guiding problem-solving groups are segregated from those 
of less ability and skill. Training methods which do not differentiate between degrees 
of leadership skill tend to favor those foremen who are leaders already. Those foremen 
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who most need leadership training take a back seat to the foremen experienced in 
leadership. 

For those who are not seasoned leaders, segregation is necessary, for without it 
they are constantly at a disadvantage. Under pressure to perform above their present 
level of skill their performance fails to satisfy. Someone else always seems to have 
better suggestions, which dampens their enthusiasm. They feel superfluous and be- 
come spectators rather than participants. 

Some of these foremen attempt to gain respec: by means other than constructive 
participation. They may become loud, impolite, and extremely critical or else in- 
different, bored, and uncooperative. Disturbing remarks replace sincere suggestions. 
Other foremen who want to get something out of the session become irritated and 
the conference bogs down. 

Forced leadership removes a handicap from foremen lacking seasoned leadership 
qualities by segregating them from foremen possessing more of these qualities. Ex- 
perience in training reveals that foremen of similar ability and experience seem to 
get along better together than when there are wide differences among them. Tensions 


and frustrations are less and participation seems more congenial and satisfying. 


Metuop Brincs Out LEADERSHIP QUALITIES OF ALL 


To foremen of superior ability and experience in leadership, segregation offers 
a challenge in competing with other foremen who also have these qualities. Some 
rise to the occasion and meet the challenge successfully by tapping ability previously 
wasted. Foremen meeting their match, however, learn what being led is like, which 
is another aspect of democratic leadership. 

At the same time, foremen with little leadership skills and used to being led, 
are given the opportunity and motivation to develop leadership. Successful in their 
first experience at democratic leadership their interest and progress are maintained 
by advancing into groups of foremen with similar experience. This process, continu- 
ing until all but a few have the “‘feel’’ of democratic leadership, develops the skill 
of those foremen initially lacking leadership skill while the leaders are forced to 
improve further or gain valuable experience in being led. 

In some training methods, the conference leader attempts to encourage maxi- 
mum participation by prescribing rules within which discussion takes shape. Talking 
too much, straying from the subject, needless interruptions—to mention a few—are 
thereby curtailed. Often the conference leader acquires more leadership experience 
than the foremen. 





Many a business man owes more than the world 
knows to a devoted wife and a happy home. The 
personnel man, because of the nature of his work, 
may owe more than most. This article, condensed 
from an address before Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Association members and their wives 
at Los Angeles in January, pictures personnel men 
and women as the kind with whom you—and 
we—are proud to be associated. 


Wife, Home, Greatly Affect 
Personnel Man's Progress 


By Lawrence A. Appey, President, 
American Management Association 


N TACKLING this rather unique task of helping the other halves of personnel 
administrators (husbands or wives, as the case may be) to understand and ap- 
preciate the importance of both halves, I shall endeavor to give my own view- 
points as to: what makes life worthwhile; how personnel administration meets the 
requirements; and what seems to be ahead in the field of personnel administration. 

There are those who sometimes classify human beings into the categories of 
individuals who have a mission in life and those who are just living as best they 
can. It is not too difficult to identify those who have a high purpose and who are 
directing their thoughts and efforts towards its attainment. They have a poise, sta- 
bility, confidence, and human understanding which makes them stand apart 
from the crowd. That, in itself, involves certain sacrifices because those who 
have no purpose in life are usually uncomfortable in the presence of those who do. 
At times, they even try to bring others down to their level. 


Goop Executive a Wetit ApjyusTep PErRson 


All of these qualifications just mentioned can be summed up in the word, maturity. 
When an individual is mature, he has found himself. He knows what he is doing, 
what is worth doing, and what it is that his particular qualities and abilities fit 
him best to do. His own personal life is well adjusted, not only so far as he himself 
is concerned, but also in his relations with others who are his closest associates. 

10 
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Anything which interferes with his maturity or stability in life detracts from 
the attainment of his mission. Ordway Tead, in his latest book, ‘“The Art of Adminis- 
tration,”’ says that ‘a stable executive is a stable man.’’ He goes on to say that this 
means that his relationships with others are on a sound basis and that particularly 
important are the conditions at home. Does he have the kind of home of which he 
can be proud? 

Both Fortune and Lirk magazines have featured within the last few years 
articles on the importance of executives’ wives. While there is a great deal of humor 
and facetiousness in such discussions, there is also a greal deal of dead seriousness. 
A man's wife, children, and home can help him attain the highest satisfactions in 
life or they can absolutely break him. This is a fact and is not intended to imply 
that a man deserves or should have the kind of home he needs regardless of what he 
is or what he does about it. It is a mutual proposition. 

When an individual is engaged in a life of human service, he is influencing and 
helping others to develop into better workers and citizens. The better worker and 
citizen he himself is, the more povwerful is his influence upon others. The more 
powerful he is in his influence upon others, the greater satisfactions he receives from 
his work. 


PERSONNEL WorK A HiGH CALLING 


Personnel administration guides human resources to the attainment of pre- 
determined objectives, to the satisfaction of those served, and with a high degree of 
morale and sense of attainment on the part of those rendering the service. Our effec- 
tiveness in reaching such an objective varies in direct proportion to our understand- 
ing of human nature, to our appreciation of human values, and to our recognition of 
human dignity. Personnel administrators are devoting their lives to trying to make 
the highest teachings of religion and the finest precepts of education work in the 
every-day lives of individuals. Can anyone think of any higher calling? 

There are those who think of personnel administrators as ‘“‘do gooders,’’ welfare 
workers, sentimental Santa Clauses, technicians, efficiency experts, glorified clerks, 
etc. Possibly they have gained these concepts from ignorance, hearsay, or from 
actual experience with certain types of personnel administrators. No one of them, 
however, is acceptable. 

A good personnel administrator is first and foremost an individual of the highest 
executive caliber. He is one who appreciates the social, economic, and political en- 
vironment in which his organization operates. He knows that the welfare of the 
individual members of his organization is dependent upon its economic health. 
He knows that the economic health of the institution is represented by profits or sur- 
plus, depending upon its character. He has a deep, moving conviction from which he 
cannot be shaken that profit or surplus can be maintained over long periods of time 
only when services and products of a high quality are made available to the consum- 
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ing public for prices at which they will buy. He knows that this can be maintained 
only when the individual members of the organization are producing to their utmost 


and doing so because they want to, are proud to, and because they are highly satis- 


fied with what they are contributing to the over-all result and with what they are 
getting in terms of their own attainment. 

The good personnel administrator is both a persistent and a patient kind of 
chap who, at the same time, is a diplomat and a salesman. Beyond that, he is well 
enough informed and skilled to be able to supply what he sells, to service it, and to 
prove it out. 

The personnel administrator is usually a sensitive type of person. He is sensitive 
to the reactions of other people. Some may interpret this as temperament but, actu- 
ally, it is concern. He is a perfectionist at heart, but wisely compromises in the light 
of human frailties. There are times when everything is right in the world and he 
whistles and sings and floats on air, and there are other times when he is so low that 
he would have to get a step-ladder to reach the edge of a curbstone. This is sometimes 
interpreted as moodiness, but it is usually a reflection of concern. 


Harp To Live WitH—NEEDs UNDERSTANDING AT HOME 


Because the personnel administrator is living constantly with human problems, 
and because he is giving of himself so much, and because he is permitted so little 
laxity in his own example to others, he is frequently a problem to live with at home. 
Sometimes, when he gets with those who are the dearest and closest to him, he 
reacts in most startling ways to the kind of life he has to live outside his home. 

Having spent so much of my own life in personnel work, I may be allowed to 
believe that it is the most important work there is affecting the work relationships 
with people. I happen to believe also that it is the most difficult—without authority 
but with a great deal of responsibility. Other people have to be influenced to do 
what appears to be right. Without adequate measurements for determining savings 
and profits accruing from good personnel administration, many measure it only by 
what it costs. Even though its motive is to help people, there are many times when 
the circumstances of the situation result in people being hurt. The objectives are so 
high that they are seldom reached. 

Despite the difficulties of the job, there are great rewards. While the financial 
rewards for people in personnel work are increasing steadily, the non-financial 
incentives are by far the greatest. 

An individual must maintain self-respect. That is fed to a large extent by what 
others think of him and his work. More than ever before, and with a growing de- 
gree of intensity, top and fellow executives have a high regard for the work of per- 
sonnel men and rely heavily upon their counsel and help. Even those who may out- 
wardly oppose the personnel administrator's efforts have a deep respect for what he 
is trying to do. Those in personnel are looked upon very favorably by the workers 
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They see them as people who are interested in their welfare and who are trying to 
help them in their own work and lives. 

Greater than all of this is the terrific satisfaction that comes from the attainment 
of some particular objective for which the personnel administrator has been the 
pioneer, the missionary, the sponsor, and the worker. When one looks over a span 
of years and sees something in practice within a company for which he at one time 
suffered because of its absence, it does something to him. 

Because personnel work is among the highest of missions in life, because its 
motive is to help people and to furnish opportunities for the realization of their 
fullest potential in character, personality and productiveness, because it contributes 
tangibly to the successful attainment of the objectives of operating executives, it 
enjoys great prestige, and success in it is wonderfully satisfying. 


GREAT DEVELOPMENTS IN PrRospEcT IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


Personnel administration has followed a long, hard road. We all know the his- 
tory of it so well there is no use to review it here. What is significant is that it has 
now come into its own. It has now become an absolute necessity that organizations 
provide adequately for the human resources for which they are responsible. Manage- 
ments are becoming more and more conscious of the direct relationship between the 
adequacy of personnel programs and competitive survival. 

While over the last several decades, great emphasis has been placed upon good 
personnel administration for workers, and while that emphasis will not decline in 
any way, there is going to be over the next four or five years greater and greater 
emphasis upon executive personnel administration. There will be much more demand 
for constructive work in organization planning and management development. 

While relations with organized labor have gone through the blood and brim- 
stone stage of development, we are now entering an age of maturity in manage- 
ment-labor relations. The methods of even a decade ago are now outmoded. It will 
take big people to handle the problems of the future. Big people will have to be 
handled on a high plane. 

Many techniques of personnel administration such as employment, placement, 
training, wage and salary administration, employee benefits, have been developed 
and accepted. They are going to be subject to constant change, and a great deal of 
research will have to be conducted in brand-new methods and practices. 

While technological development has been emphasized in the past, the great 
developments of the future will be in the realm of human resources. The pace of 
development in this area during the next ten to twenty years will make the rapid 
technical developments of the last twenty years look slow. 

This all means greater attention to human research. What makes people tick? 
Group dynamics, human motivations, human satisfactions, the ethics of human re- 
lationships, the realization of human potential, are all the concern of the future. 
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The atomic scientist is the symbol of the past; the human scientist will be the sym- 
bol of the future. 

What I have endeavored to say in this rather rambling way is, first, that a life 
with a mission provides far greater incentive and reward than a life without it; that 
working in personnel administration is about as high a mission as possible; that while 
the job of personnel administration is difficult, at the same time it carries with it 
respect and prestige; that to be most effective, one must be mature and stable; and 
that one of the greatest influences upon such maturity and stability are the close 
associates with whom you live and work—with greatest emphasis upon the home. 

Since this particular presentation is made for the wives who are here, please 
let me make a few more observations: 


1. Do everything possible to understand what your husband is doing 
and the importance of it. 

2. Do not ever become guilty of believing that you have no important 
part to play in your husband’s profession. Please do not belittle and mis- 
guide yourselves by saying, ‘I cook the meals, clean the house, do the 
laundry, take care of the children, maintain the home in which my husband 
eats and sleeps, but I have very little part in his daily life.’" Even though 
you may never discuss his work with him, even though he may never bring 
his problems home, what he does and how well he does it is directly affected 
by you. There is nothing more valuable to a man in personnel administration 
than confidence, and there is nothing which contributes more to his con- 
fidence than a good home and a wife who definitely identifies herself with 
his success. It takes sacrifices on both sides to make for mutual greatness. 


A Worp To MEN wiTH WIvEs IN PERSONNEL WorRK 


While this has all referred to the personnel administrator as a man and to the 
companion of a personnel administrator as his wife, there are women in personnel 
administration who have husbands in other activities. More husbands are guilty 
of belittling the personnel activities of wives than vice versa. There are a lot of 
husbands in business today who could take some advice from their wives, who are 
engaged in personnel administration, that would make them so much more successful 
in what they are doing, they would not know what hit them. It is quite probable 
that they are living with a “‘consultant’’ whose advice is of far greater value than 
something they might pay someone else thousands of dollars for. 

Non-financial incentives! The purpose of a home is the creation of an institution 
which is of some value to the society in which it is situated. If that home creates an 
environment out of which come individuals who are stable, mature, confident, and 
have a high mission in life, what greater service can be rendered? The making of a 
home is a cooperative, understanding effort, and some of the sound principles of 
personnel administration, if applied in the home, would astound us all by the 
changes they would bring about. 





Lack of firm written personnel policies is respon- 
sible for much confusion and discontent at all 
business levels. Though it is seldom the personnel 
man’s role to determine policy, he is generally 
expected to recommend, to put into understand- 
able form, to communicate and to appraise the 
acceptance of company policies. This thoughtful 
piece should help jell your thinking on the subject. 


Developing Personnel Policies 


By Artuur M. Wuirteuict, Jr., Associate Professor, 
University of North Carolina, School of Business Administration 


ERSONNEL policies constitute the framework within which decisions will be 

made and action taken which vitally affect the aspirations, hopes and fears 

of millions of human beings at work. The need for clear understanding and 
creative thinking in this area hardly could be overemphasized. Yet there is still much 
confusion with respect to just what the word ‘‘policy’’ properly refers. 

Policies are not just the “‘rules of the game,"’ or even the “‘limits of discretion’’ 
within which administrative action may take place. Neither are they mere restraining 
devices to keep members of the organization from ‘‘running amuck"’ or “‘going off 
the deep end."’ These interpretations, although correct as far as they go, are fre- 
quently offered as adequate definitions. But they seem to this writer to put entirely 
too much stress upon the negative aspects of policy. Policy formulation and determina- 
tion are essentially positive steps in administrative leadership. When looked at this 
way, policies may be more properly regarded as definite statements of company 
philosophy and purpose. 


Po.icies SHOULD ACCENT THE POSITIVE 


A policy should serve as a constructive, rather than restrictive, guide to thought 
and action. As such, it may be thought of as a blueprint, or roadmap, to indicate the 
sort of forward motion to which all of the people involved in a business enterprise 
are dedicated. The fundamental purpose of business policies, then, is to increase the 
understanding of all the people who have joined together in a group effort as to 
where they are going and why. Thus they must be formulated not only upon careful 
consideration of the technical factors involved, but also upon those social and ethical 
principles which are the hallmark of good human relations. 


#5 
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The role of personnel relations executives in developing policies is primarily one 
of formulation, rather than of determination. Responsibility for final determination 
of policy is a line function and rests with the chief executive and the board of di- 
rectors of a corporation. As a staff officer, the personnel relations administrator 
ideally brings to top management specific policy recommendations. These are the 
result of general participation and thinking on the part of all those people who are 
involved and interested in the goal toward which an acceptable guide is desired. 


Unions SHOULD SHARE IN MAKING POLICIES 


In companies whose employees are represented by a union, sound practice in- 
dicates that participation of the union should not only be tolerated but actively 
sought. Union participation greatly facilitates the job of the personnel executive in 
this respect. Cooperation on the part of employees and their representatives before 
policies are officially adopted by top management almost invariably promotes greater 
acceptance of the resulting guides to action. Seeking general participation in policy 
formulation in no way alters the fact that final determination is an unequivocal 
right and duty of top management. 

There are many different types of personnel policies at present serving as effective 
guides to management thinking and action. Because policies must be tailor-made 
to individual situations and needs, it is difficult to classify them except in the most 
general terms. One such classification, based upon organization levels, follows:' 


a. General company policies are broad guides to action to which all other 
policies must conform. 

b. Administrative policies are those established for the guidance of the 
top-executive levels of the company. 

c. Operative policies are those established for the guidance of the lower- 
level executives who carry out the plans and programs of the top executives. 

d. Functional or staff policies are those which govern the personnel ac- 
tivities of specialized departments such as accounting, engineering, and 
inspection. 


Such a classification, however, seems to make an unnecessary distinction be- 
tween major and minor policy levels. Personnel relations policies have to do with 
people in the organization. Inevitably, most statements of purpose in this area will 
concern every employee, from top to bottom, in the company. Personnel policies 
simply cannot long remain the special concern of one level of the organization to the 
exclusion of others. 

For these reasons, it may be better to base any classification upon subject matter 
rather than on organization level. An illustration drawn from a handbook for em- 


ployees of Burlington Mills, one of the largest producers in the textile and apparel 
field, may be helpful in this respect.? First, the company’s general policy of ‘Quality 
at a Lower Price’’ is explained in some detail as a basic principle upon which the 
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business rests. Then certain company policies dealing more specifically with per- 
sonnel relations are listed under the caption “‘What you may expect from Burling- 
ton."’ Included in this category are company statements of purpose concerning steady 
employment, fair wages, placement of workers, working conditions, promotion, 
recognition of service, sharing information, insurance plans, educational loans, em- 
ployee discounts, vacations and holidays, recreation, and plant commissaries. 

Special emphasis is given the company policy with respect to communications 
in a separate section entitled *‘Remember the Open Door."’ The philosophy behind 
all policies is, in a very real sense, summarized in the description of the Open Door 
as ‘A spirit of helpfulness which exists among the entire supervisory force from 
your immediate supervisor right on up to the President.”’ 

The next group of policies listed in this handbook is given the caption ‘*What 
Burlington expects from you.’’ Here such matters as the company's sixty-day trial 
period, adherence to plant rules, safety and health goals, sick leave, and termination 
of employment are covered. Certain other policies are grouped under the heading 
“You should know about."’ These include method and time of wage payment, payroll 
deductions, workmen's compensation, unemployment compensation, and the keeping 
of personnel records. 


Pouicies Not to spe CoNFUsED wiITH PLANT RULEs 


The necessary distinction between company policies and mere plant rules is 
emphasized in this and other well-prepared company communications. Under the 
special caption ‘‘Plants Rules,”’ specific rules and procedures are carefully explained 
with respect to such matters as reporting for work, absenteeism, respectable and 
orderly personal conduct, smoking, work habits, outside business, visiting, tele- 
phone calls, debts, respect for property, use of alcohol, and trespassing upon com- 
pany property. A special section of rules is devoted to matters of safety and health 
on the job. 

There are still a good many companies which have no written record of many 
of these important personnel matters. In such situations, it is not at all surprising 
that misunderstandings arise as differing interpretations of company policies are 
acted upon in various parts of the organization. There is little doubt that all per- 
sonnel policies should be reduced to complete, yet concise, written statements which 
always are available to all interested persons. The need for written policies is clearly 
stated in the following observation:? 


Even at best, written communication is open to more misunderstanding 
than is oral communication. Why then should a policy be put in writing? 
There are at least two reasons for writing policies, either of which would be 
conclusive. 

First, policy ideas are of necessity general. This means that they often 
remain too vague to be useful as guides. But until someone tries to write 
them down, this vagueness may not be recognized. 
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Second, unless policies are written, they cannot be regarded as firm 
(though flexible) commitments. When they are written it should be ap- 
parent to management representatives, employees and union officials that 
top management means what it says. 


Before any policy is officially adopted by top management, it should be sub- 
jected to final review in order to determine whether or not it meets certain qualifica- 
tions essential to effective administration. The following tests seem to be among 
the more useful for general application. ‘ 


Poricies Must Be CLear, GENERALLY ACCEPTABLE, CONSISTENT 


a. Is the proposed policy clear (as to long-range purpose, general com- 
mitment for action, and scope for discretion)? 

b. Is it acceptable? Does it secure agreement from a majority of members 
in all groups as a guide to management decision that will re-enforce shared 
purposes? 

c. Is tt consistent with customary practices, procedures, rules, other poli- 
cies and key situational factors? 


In summary, the simple truth is that ‘‘it is the people who make a policy work.”’ 
Only by working with and through every member of the organization who is both 
willing and able to think on a policy level will the personnel administrator be able 
to formulate guides to action—such guides as will bring the forces of creative 
imagination and practical realism into that delicate state of balance so essential to 
solid progress. 


t John F. Mee, (ed.), Personnel Handbook (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1951, p. 76). 

2 Working Together, (Greensboro, North Carolina: Burlington Mills, Industrial Relations Department, 1948). 

? Paul and Faith Pigors, “Who Should Make Personnel Policies?’’ Reprinted in Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers, (eds.), 
Readings In Personnel Administration (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952) p. r1o2. 
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Compelling retirement by the calendar works a 
hardship on many individuals—and the cost to 
taxpayers and industry is becoming increasingly 
serious. The writer shows that, in at least one 
big business, even men of 70 to 75 stack up well 
against younger co-workers. 


Older Workers’ Efficiency 
in Jobs of Various Types 


By Mark W. Situ, Research Fellow, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


of possible crucial importance in the event of a national emergency. Nu- 

merous agencies, among them the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, and the New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Problems 
of Aging, are supplying information about the immediate losses and future problems 
engendered by compulsory retirement based upon chronological age. 

Slichter states that the annual loss of output in industry from premature retire- 
ments is probably over 5 billion dollars (1); and Shryock estimates that by 1960, if 
present retirement policy continues, every 1000 economically active persons 20 to 
64 will be supporting between 165 and 169 dependent persons 65 or over. (2) More 
personally hurtful effects of present policy appear in the fact that premature forced 
retirement leads, in many cases, to financial and emotional insecurity, contributing 
in a very real sense to physical and mental decline. This is one of many reasons why 
so many concerned people advocate flexible retirement practices, with retention of 
able older workers after thorough evaluation and perceptive consideration of cach 
worker's skills, deficiencies and wishes. 


[ le of the older worker is right now a major industrial and economic problem, 


Review oF Earier Stupy FINDINGS 


This article reports one of a series of studies made at Ohio State University 
concerning the relation of age to industrial efficiency. In each study, an effort was 
made to obtain results which would be of real use to the cooperating industries, in 
connection with job adaptions, employee transfers, and other measures allowing 
and helping older workers to remain effective. 


59 
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An earlier study (3), dealing with route sales efficiency, showed that although 
equipment handling skill and judgment in customer relations increased with age, 
sales fell off, probably because energy decreased for the physical tasks involved. 
Another investigation (4) showed that older workers were more valuable than 
younger as ‘‘extras’’ in a department store, in that they continued available longer 
and were more dependable. A study of exit records of a manufacturing company (5) 
showed that older people were less often discharged as incompetent, and that many 
even 60 and over received above-average ratings in ability, attendance, and attitude, 
and were judged worthy of rehire. 

A study made in a large business (6) showed that older workers were considered 
by their supervisors to be somewhat slower and less able to learn new operations, 
but better in attendance, more steady and more conscientious. The present study is 
a further report on the same large company, with special consideration of workers 
aged 70 and over and the type of work they did. 

The group studied consisted of 903 men, age 18 to 76, who had been at least 
two years with the company. Of these men, 19% were 60 or older; 47°% were over 44. 
Supervisors’ evaluations, appraising abilities and personalities, were available on 
personnel record cards. These evaluations, because of their spontaneity and informal 
nature, were thought especially enlightening and unbiased. From these records, 
through careful systematic combination and elimination, were drawn the ability 
and personality traits treated in this report. 

The accompanying table presents the net percentages of persons of various ages 
in three work groups—skilled, unskilled, and clerical—mentioned as having the 
various indicated characteristics. Skilled workers were mechanics and technicians 


of various types; the unskilled did various sorts of simple work; “‘clerical’’ included 


inventory and shipping clerks, checkers, and so on. Percentages were net, in the 
sense that the number of persons mentioned as not having a given trait was sub- 
tracted from the number reported as having it; thus, the number reported uncoopera- 
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PERCENTAGES OF MEN—IN DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS AND TYPES OF WORK— 
REPORTED AS HAVING CERTAIN TRAITS 





Skilled Unskilled Clerical 


Age : ie 18-44 4$-up 18-44 45-up 18-44 


Ability 
Efficiency 70 58 66 63 
Job knowledge 32 12 10 26 
Accuracy ; 6 14 4 11 
Ability to learn....... 10 9 I 18 
“F 5 —— 3 
Personality 

Cooperativeness...... 40 27 33 40 | 37 
Dependability 42 35 33 41 36 33 
Thoroughness 10 4 2 4 6 2 
Steadiness............ 27 35 19 31 19 | 31f 
Attendance 9 26t 19 29 12 11 

Number of cases. . 75 89 181 187 226 145 





* Shows decreases of more than 10 from the younger to the older age group. 
+ Shows similar increases. 


tive was subtracted from the number mentioned as cooperative, before percentage 
computation. Some percentages are, therefore, negative. 

Few traits show great change with age; fewer still show consistent age changes 
for all three work groups. Speed does seem consistently to decrease with age; ability 
to learn, a little less so. But steadiness increases, and so somewhat does ability to 
work without supervision. That in none of these types of work was efficiency con- 
sidered to decrease with age suggests the overall value of the ‘‘slow but steady’’ 
older man. 


Traits Not GREATLY AFFECTED BY AGE 


The three work groups appear to differ relatively little as regards the overall 
mention of traits. The most conspicuous exception is the relatively low frequency 
with which job knowledge was mentioned for the unskilled; this finding might 
logically be expected, and that it does appear might be considered evidence of data 
validity. Age changes, in traits distinctive of work type, are few indeed. The increase 
in efficiency with age reported for the unskilled group with concomitant increase 
in cooperativeness, steadiness and attendance emphasizes the value of older per- 
sons for such work, and the importance of these traits of older people in that work. 

Distributions and means for net evaluations were figured by totaling favorable 
comments and subtracting unfavorable. The mean evaluations show little change 
with age; however, means for clerical workers fall slowly. In all groups, for all 
ages, individual differences are great. But, no more older than younger men re- 
ceived negative evaluations, indicating low total worth. In fact, the greatest pro- 
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portion of low ratings is in the age group 30-44, for unskilled workers. Skilled work- 
ers show highest means and fewest rated low; unskilled workers show lowest 
appraisals. Such findings further support the conclusion suggested by the data in Table 
1 that a large number of the older workers continue to be of very real value. 

In an effort more specifically to picture the older worker as the personnel cards 
showed him, and to show how even workers past the usual retirement age might be 
considered excellent, the records for all those 70 and over have been summarized in 
the following paragraphs. Since organization rules make it relatively easy to con- 
tinue work into these older years, these cases might be considered indicative of 
what could be expected if there were a general relaxation of retirement rules. 

Skilled: Mechanic, 70: does an outstanding job, but has slowed down; never 
absent. Capable, dependable, asks advice and assistance when necessary. His ex- 
perience makes him vital. Mechanic, 71: an excellent man, good attendance record. 
Carpenter, 75: a wonderful worker and a good instructor. Upholsterer, 75: an 
excellent man. Adept at all types of tailoring. A top producer and regular worker; 
in excellent health. Although his eyes are failing, he is still the best. Mechanic, 
76: good on the job he’s in; doesn’t want a change. 

Unskilled: Laborer, 70: good on light work; dependable. Laborer, 70: strictly a 
laborer; good attendance. Laborer, 71: good and steady; follows through well. 
Assigned to light work. Slow due to his age, but very dependable, good attend- 
ance. Laborer, 73: does a fine job; fills in well, always on the job, very dependable. 


Crierk, AGE 75, Goop Man But BuLLHEADED AT TIMEs 


Clerical: Inventory Clerk, 70: outstanding, plans his work, looks ahead, re- 
quires little supervision. Doesn't want responsibility. Excellent sick leave record. 
Processing Clerk, 70: always busy. Doesn't want responsibility. Because of age 
and health, he has a poor sick leave record. Processing Clerk, 70: good but slow 
due to age. Willing; good attendance record. Assigned to light work; needs super- 
vision. Shipping Clerk, 71: slowing down, but still does a good day's work. Talks 
a lot, but is very willing. Process Clerk, 72: industrious and speedy, shows no 
effects of age, is accurate and dependable. Processing Clerk, 75: very good; knows 
job thoroughly, dependable, requires little supervision. Processing Clerk, 75: a 
very good man. Will try anything, but is bullheaded at times. Has excellent at- 
tendance record. Age is slowing him down but he is dependable, steady, and 
accurate. 

In all, there were 16 workers in their seventies—three skilled, four unskilled, 


and seven clerical. That they were valuable employees seems clear. There were also 
nine skilled workers, twenty-one unskilled, and sixteen clerical in the age group 
65-9. Clearly, an arbitrary retirement age of 65 would have cost this organization 
a very considerable number of valuable employees. 
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Three suggestions regarding older workers seem to the writer to emerge from 
the present study. In the first place, older employees seemed to hold up well in all 
three types of work covered by this investigation. It is sometimes assumed that only 
skilled workers commonly maintain a full value into the older years, because of 
their established skills and the unhurried nature of most of their work. But the 
preceding data show older unskilled and clerical employees also holding their own 
as compared to the younger. Doubtless, there are speeded assembly-line jobs and 
physically very taxing tasks, in which many older men could not maintain them- 
selves. But otherwise their potentialities would seem excellent, in a great variety of 
work—not only in certain kinds. 


Some Lossges Dug To AGg Orrset By GAINS 


In the second place, for certain impairments which tend to appear with age, as 
in speed and adjustment to new tasks or situations, there are gains which may often 
somewhat counterbalance—as in steadiness, attendance and ability to work without 
supervision. The total picture should be kept in mind in appraising the possible use- 
fulness of the older worker. 

A third suggestion emerges from study of individual work histories and from 
comments and conversations with the personnel staff. An older person on a job 
where he has difficulty may be transferred or down-graded. But this should be done 
with careful tact which prevents or at least minimizes feelings of inferiority; and 
there should be extra patience and help for the older man learning any new process 
and adjusting to any new work group. However, a change in the nature or layout 
of a job may better adapt it to an older worker—perhaps simply better lighting or 
a more comfortable position at the work may help. Some modification of the work 
day may keep a valued employee. There should be a variety of means available for 
meeting the problems and needs of the older worker. 

Industrial psychologists and personnel specialists are most commonly thought 
of in connection with selection, training, and advancement of workers. It is sug- 
gested that they should be concerned increasingly with selective retirement, retrain- 
ing older employees, transfer and adjustment in connection with age. 





LEARNING THROUGH Discussion. By Na- 
thaniel Cantor. Published by Human Re- 
lations for Industry, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 1951 


Probably the greatest problem con- 
fronting professional training directors is 
that of understanding the group process 
and its effect on learning. This problem is 
particularly acute today because more and 
more training is being conducted by means 
of group meetings and conferences. Under- 
standing what takes place psychologically 
when a group of people directed by a 
conference leader meet to discuss a problem 
is probably as difficult as it is necessary. 

Cantor states the problem very neatly 
by asking the question, ‘“‘How do members 
of a group learn or change, by the exchange 
of opinions through argument, or by dis- 
cussion on an intellectual, verbal basis? 
Is learning a matter of reasoning or does it 
involve much more?’’ 

Trainees commonly found in a typical 
conference in business and industry are not 
likely to be disciplined social scientists 
accustomed to consider problems in accord 
with the logic of the situation. On the other 
hand, “‘They bring to the discussion their 
stereotyped ‘rights’ and ‘wrongs,’ ‘goods’ 
and ‘bads,’ their ‘either-or’ views of social 
behavior.”’ They are not trained to examine 
their biases and assumptions from the 
point of view of the other person. ‘‘They 
interpret social events and individual be- 
havior in terms of their more or less fixed 
attitudes.” 

Therefore, Cantor concludes that the 
major responsibility of thediscussion leader 
is to help group members learn to look at 
events from many different and conflicting 
points of view. As new facts and new 
interpretations arise, Cantor believes that 
previous attitudes may be modified. 

It is the author's conviction that a 


discussion leader cannot be helpful in 
bringing about a change in attitude be- 
havior unless he first understands what is 
involved in learning. Perhaps the major 
contribution of the book lies in the presen- 
tation of techniques which will help the 
discussion leader to understand the learning 
process and how it is effectuated by group 
discussion. Techniques for the application 
of sound learning principles are presented 
clearly and precisely in practical language 
without a lot of theory and technical 
jargon. 

In this respect the book will be of 
greatest interest to professional training 
directors who are much too busy to read 
journals and keep up with research in the 
training field. For them the book offers 
illuminating ways to devise training meth- 
ods empirically founded on sound learn- 
ing principles. At the same time the 
presentation is not in the form of a cook- 
book of ‘‘do’s’’ and ‘‘don'ts’’ when leading 
a discussion. He offers no ‘‘sure fire’’ ways 
of leading a discussion successfully because 
he believes that listing what a conference 
leader should and should not do is a poor 
substitute for knowledge and skill in the 
art of discussion leadership. He believes, 
in effect, that such devices block the de- 
velopment of a much-needed personal skill 
in the many discussion situations. 

The student of human relations train- 
ing may agree that, while the ideas and 
viewpoints expressed in this book are not 
actually new, they do help in the practical 
application of theory. In this resepct a 
contribution has been made, but the train- 


ing methods are among those often identi- 
fied in much of today’s superficial writing. 
In short, the book does not satisfy the 
need today for the publication of research 
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to validate either old training methods or 
new ones based on sound principles of 
psychology and sociology. 

Eugene E. Jennings 


Supervisory Merit-Ratinc, Survey No. 
14 of B. N. A.’s Personnel Policies Forum. 
Published by The Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th St., Washington 7, 
D. C. 1952 

This is an 814” x 11” paper-covered 
bulletin of 29 pages, reviewing various 
methods of rating supervisors and foremen. 
A number of forms that are in use for merit 
rating are reproduced. In all but one in- 
stance the companies using them are 
identified—Southern California Edison Co., 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. and others. A large number 
of personnel and industrial relations di- 
rectors participated in supplying the infor- 
mation from which the report was written. 

The first section deals with pros and 
cons of supervisory merit-rating; the second 
one describes merit-rating techniques and 
the third gives examples of supervisory 
merit-rating forms. Nine pages of the report 
are devoted to an excellent discussion of 
different aspects of merit-rating, the rest of 
the publication being devoted to the repro- 
duction of actual forms. 

One of the most effective of the forms 
illustrated is one used by an insurance 
company—unnamed—which employs the 
‘normal distribution”’ principle. The form 


is so arranged that indications are given 
that the rater should, if possible, distribute 
his ratings along the line so that 2% are 
very outstanding, 18% in the next group, 
60% are considered to be average, 18% 
below average and 2% very poor. This is 
perhaps a strikingly extreme application of 


the normal distribution principle. A 
slightly better distribution is often chosen 
in which the five groups represent re- 
spectively 5%, 25%, 40%, 25% and 5% 


of the total number of employees, or else 
5%, 20%, 50%, 20% and 5%. 

This type of distribution is excellent 
where there is a fairly large number of 
persons being rated in one group—8 or 10 
or more. For a number less than 10 the 
same result for practical purposes can be 
obtained by ranking the employees from 
best to poorest. This is much easier to do 
in smaller numbers as well as more practical 
since 5% of 5 people is only a quarter of a 
person. 


Socta CONTRIBUTION BY THE AGING. Janu- 
ary 1952 issue of The Amnals, edited by 
Clark Tibbetts. Published by The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
3937 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4. $2. 


This special issue of The Annals, a 
bi-monthly publication, has to do with 
one of the day's most pressing problems- 
that of making useful and happy citizens 
of the aging. 

Articles written by experts in the 
fields, relating to the status and future of 
the older person, are grouped in four 
sections: Needs and Capacities of Aging 
People, Contribution to the Productive 
Economy, Contributions to the Cultural 
Life of the Community, and Maintenance 
of Capacity for Social Contribution. 

Of special interest are the discussions 
on older people in relation to labor, retire- 
ment, keeping fit for the job, income 
maintenance, and employment services. 
Excellent accounts are given of the progress 
made by management and labor in solving 
attendant problems, and lines of further 
needed study are indicated. 

Anyone dealing with the rapidly 
increasing number of older people in our 
society will find this an informative and 
valuable guide. It was edited by Clark 
Tibbetts, Chairman of the Committee on 
Aging and Geriatrics, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Dorothy Lee March 
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Prant Grievances (source book). By Dr. 
Harold S. Roberts, University of Hawaii, 
Industrial Relations Center and University 
Extension Division. 1952 Paper covered, 
83¢” x 1034”, 134 pages. 

The first section of this book reports 
a study made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the National War Labor 
Board. Grievance procedures in ror U. S. 
plants were looked into. Almost 90% 
of the plants are said to have industrial 
relations departments. In more than one- 
fourth of the plants the industrial relations 
department represents the management, at 
the final step prior to arbitration in the 
plant’s grievance procedure. More than 
four-fifths of the companies have training 
programs in labor relations; such training 
usually deals with the provisions of the 
union agreement and basic union and com- 
pany policy. All of which points to the 
importance of an industrial relations man 
educating himself on handling grievances, 
even though he may have little or nothing 
to do with them in his present job. 

This unpretentious book, apparently 
printed by offset from typewritten copy, 


would serve admirably as a starter for the 
person who knows little about grievance 
procedures, or as a ‘‘refresher’’ for one who 
knows a good deal. It is well organized 
and, it seems to us, comprehensive. There 
are three sections, followed by a bibli- 
ography. The sections are headed: The 
Grievance Procedure, The Role of Foremen 
and Shop Stewards, and Handling the 
Grievance. Each section has a brief intro- 
ductory statement, and ends up with a 
page of questions based on the text. 

A few questions from Section 2 will 
indicate the coverage: ‘‘Why has there 
been such unusual emphasis in recent 
years on ‘human relations’ in industry? 
Should foremen be consulted in the forma- 
tion of labor policy? Should a steward 
ever tell a union member that his grievance 
is without merit? Do you agree that the 
existence of numerous grievances indicates 
that labor-management relations in the 
plant are poor? What are some of the major 
suggestions for the effective handling of 
grievances? 

The author is Dean of the university's 
College of Business Administration and 
Director of its Industrial Relations Center. 


(Continued from page 18) 


Dr. Arthur M. Whitebill, Jr. is an associate professor of business administration at the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. From the University of Virginia he received his B.S. in Commerce, 
M.A. in Economics and, in 1945, Ph.D. in Economics. In 1948-49 he was a visiting professor at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. Dr. Whitehill has written some twenty edi- 
torials on a wide range of business and economic subjects for The Saturday Evening Post and has con- 
tributed to a number of professional journals and newspapers. 


Mark W. Smith for two years has been a research fellow in gerontology at Ohio State University, 
Columbus. He is one of a group there studying employment and adjustment in the later years, and 
has written several papers dealing with the older worker. He received his Masters Degree in Psy- 
chology from Ohio State in 1951 and is to receive his doctorate next month. 








Just Published 


THE LOCAL UNION 


Its Place in the Industrial Plant 


By LEONARD R. SAYLES and GEORGE STRAUSS, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations 


Here is the first book ever to show how union locals typically operate and how they become related to the 
collective bargaining process and all that flows from it. No executive who has any union dealings should 
miss this illuminating study of local union functioning, which is “one of the most significant in the 
field of industrial relations during the past decade . . . this study greatly increases our understanding of 
what goes on within the union itself.”—yames Cc. worTHY, Personnel Department, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

$3.50 


EDITING THE COMPANY PUBLICATION 


By GARTH BENTLEY, Editor of “The Seng Book” 


This book will be a standard reference work for all industrial editors, as well as for personnel and public 
relations executives concerned with company publications. Covering publications directed toward con- 
sumers and distributors as well as employees, the discussion includes what kinds of news and information 
company publications should contain, how the material is gathered, problems of format, writing editorials, 


headlines, illustrations, production and distribution. $3.00 








Coming in June— 


HANDBOOK OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
1953 Revised Edition 

By GEORGE D. HALSEY, Author of “Supervising People,” “Training Employees,” etc. 
Up-to-the-minute edition of a now standard work for practitioners and teachers in the personnel field, 
now revised to include numerous new techniques developed in recent years, as well as a new chapter on 


“Organization for Personnel Management.” Of the original edition Library Journal said, “Unreservedly 


recommended.” $5.00 


At your bookstore or from 
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Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by DOROTHY BONNELL 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Wuat Asout ProGrams For Your 
PERSONNEL AssociATION? Do you get tired 
of the same old thing every month, or do 
your programs always seem fresh and 
interesting? Did you have a program re- 
cently that was so outstanding you want 
to tell everyone about it? What makes a 
successful program? What programs are 
most valuable to you? Give us your ideas, 
and let's talk it over. 

A QugsTIONNAIRE Was Usep by the 
SEATTLE CHAPTER, Paciric NorTHWEsT PeEr- 
SONNEL MANAGEMENT AssociaTION, to poll 
members on program preference. Forty-two 
said they would like to hear speakers at 
some meetings and to have group discussion 
at others. As a result the program commit- 
tee came up with an unusual discussion for 
the March meeting. 

The meeting was divided into five 
evenly balanced groups, each working 
hard on a different topic. In order to keep 
a balance of participants the committee 
gave members a slip of colored paper desig- 
nating the group with which each one was 
to work. Members were permitted to trade 
slips with each other, if they had particular 
interests. The topics used for the discussion 
were: Employee Attitudes; Industrial Safety; 
Employee References; Health and Welfare 
Plans; Problems Involved in Making Ex- 
ceptions to Company Policy. Each group 
was led by a member of the Association 
particularly well qualified on the subject. 

Members of the Seattle chapter have 
further opportunity for informal discussion 
at the weekly luncheon meetings. Per- 
sonnel Pointers, the monthly bulletin of the 
Seattle Chapter, was very generous with 
references to PERSONNEL JOURNAL in its 
March issue. 


AN Ipgea ExcHaNGe was conducted 
by the InpustriaL RELATIONS AssOCIATION 
or Cuicaco. Members were asked if they 
were willing to accept the challenge in- 
herent in this statement: ‘From my point 
of view most of the activities carried on 
under the name of industrial relations have 
been programs aimed at the manipulation 
of people without power for the benefit of 
people with power.’’ That must have pro- 
voked a lively discussion. The Association 
has a formal meeting one evening a month, 
supplemented with smaller meetings about 
once a week, for various interest groups. 
The members primarily interested in labor- 
management relations, for instance, in 
March heard Mr. Clarence M. Updegraff, 
Professor of Law, University of Iowa, speak 
on “How Much Do You Know About 
Arbitrations? Are You Ready For One?”’ 
At the regular March meeting, Frederick 
J. Bell, Director of Human Relations, 
McCormick and Company Inc., Baltimore, 
spoke on ‘‘Multiple Management.”’ 

SENIOR STUDENTS OF PERSONNEL AD- 
MINISTRATION at Oregon State College 
were guests of the PorTLAND CHAPTER OF 
THE Paciric NortHwest PERSONNEL Man- 
AGEMENT AsSOCIATION in February. A panel 
discussion in which ten of the students 
took part aired both the academic and 
practical aspects of current problems in 
personnel management. 


TRAINING ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND 
MeetinG Future TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 
was the subject for a panel discussion at 
the March meeting of the Traininc Dr- 
RECTORS Society OF PHILADELPHIA. The 
panel consisted of seven top management 


men and training directors. Some of the 
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questions brought up in the discussion 
included: What have training programs ac- 
complished? What does top management 
expect from its training programs? Does 
management feel its investment in training 
is paying off? What is management's atti- 
tude toward training, and what are its 
major criticisms? How do training staffs 
feel about the attitudes of management? 
How can training subordinates train their 
superiors? 

Memo, the monthly news letter issued 
by the Traininc Directors Society OF 
PHILADELPHIA, reviews the address given 
at the February meeting by John R. Mur- 
ray, on ‘The Need for Training in Labor 
Relations."" Mr. Murray suggested that 
areas in which training would be of major 
significance in promoting peaceful con- 
clusions of labor-management negotiations 
are: presenting proposals; receiving pro- 
posals; conference-room courtesies; collec- 
tive thinking; industry economics; and 
common parlance. Executive openings in 
the training field are listed on the last page 
of Memo. 

To return to the problem of arranging 
successful programs, the program commit- 
tee lists proposals for future programs, 
including a description of DuPont's effec- 
tive program in training for cost reduction; 
a visit to the Campbell Soup Company for a 
concentrated presentation of their Human 
Relations training program, which was 
developed in conjunction with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; an evaluation of the 
first several months of the new Republican 
administration's impact on business; and a 
panel consisting of a representative of the 
Philadelphia school system, a representa- 
tive of the PSES, and a representative of 
business to discuss problems of training 
in high schools, and selection and place- 
ment in business and industry. 





A Case Stupy dealing with recruit- 
ment methods and employment practices 
was presented to the PErsonNEL MANAGERS 


Crus of the Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce at their March meeting. Discussion 
of the ‘Raytheon Case,"’ prepared by the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, was moderated by Professor 
Ben A. Lindberg of the Harvard Business 
School. 


St. Louis Inpustriat Revations Cius 
has sent us a list of their officers: David H. 
Nicholson, President; Joseph F. Duepner, 
first Vice President; John R. Stockham, 
second Vice President; Gene Schlapprizzi, 
Treasurer; Edward J. Hellman, Assistant 
Treasurer; and John A. Walsh, secretary. 
Ben F. McClancy, Secretary and General 
Manager of the Associated Industries of 
Cleveland, spoke on “‘The 1953 Outlook 
for Labor-Management Relations,"’ at the 
February meeting. In March, Merlyn F. 
Pitzele, Labor Editor of Business Week 
magazine, gave a post-election analysis of 
labor trends. He had also spoken at the 
September meeting, giving his pre-election 
analysis. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AssOcIA- 
TION OF Battimore favored the discussion 
type of meeting in February, with a panel 
discussion on ‘‘Grievance.'’ Panel members 
were John E. Colbeck, Aksel H. Nielan, 
Gerard G. Keogh, George H. Plaut, Horace 
W. Wennegel, and William J. De Rubertis, 
with J. Brennon Payne acting as moderator. 
The panel considered a definition of the 
term grievance, procedures for the settling 
of grievances, and arbitration. Film shots 
were shown of typical and unusual griev- 
ances. Dr. Arthur W. Ayers, professor of 
Industrial Psychology at the University 
of Maryland, spoke on ‘‘Administration 
Aspects of an Industrial Safety Program” 
at the March meeting. Dr. Ayers talked 
about analyzing the effectiveness of pub- 
licity and advertising, a critical examination 
of the accident-prone employee, and prob- 
lems in accident statistical record keeping. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING COUNCIL OF 
New York Stars, at its annual meeting in 
Niagara Falls on February 12, elected the 
following officers: President, Cecil Garland, 
Director of Training, Corning Glass Works; 
first Vice President, John M. Brophy, As- 
sociate Professor, New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University; second Vice President, Ralph 
E. Hartwig, Supervisor for Plant Training, 
Johns-Manville Corporation; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Frank J. Fessenden, Director of 
Training, Kodak Park Works, Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

How Mucx vo Your Dinner MEEt- 
1inGs Cost You? The question may be in- 


discreet, but it also may be of real interest. 
Going through the announcements of Per- 
sonnel Association meetings that come 
across the editor's desk, it’s interesting to 
note the variety in the prices charged for 
the dinner meetings A few charges include, 
$1.90 in Toledo, $2.00 in California, $2.25 
in Montreal, $3.50 in Philadelphia, and 
$4.00 in Boston and Chicago. The question 
is, do more people attend meetings if they 
pay less, or do better people come if they 
pay more? Maybe people in Boston and 
Chicago just live higher. Does part of the 
price of the dinner go to finance club 
activities? What's your experience? Want to 
trade ideas? 


Attending the Conferences and Workshops 





PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION received 
the attention of the eleventh annual InN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS CONFERENCE. The April 
conference was sponsored by the Industrial 
Relations Center of the University of Min- 
nesota in Cooperation with the Twin Cities 
Chapter of the Society for Advancement 
of Management. Robert B. Ross spoke 
on “Organization and Administration of 
an Employee Communications Program.” 
Mr. Ross is Manager of Employee Communi- 
cations, P. R. Mallory Company, In- 
dianapolis. “‘Recent Developments in 
Employer-Employee Communications Re- 
search’’ were described by Raymond B. 
Nixon, Professor of Journalism, and Robert 
L. Jones, Associate Professor of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota. Wade Shurtleff 
evaluated a company communications pro- 
gram. Other speakers gave communica- 
tions, up and down and across, written 
and oral, a thorough overhauling. 

A Meetinc or Importance To IN- 
pusTRIAL Mepicar Activities was held in 
Los Angeles, April 18-24. THz AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF INDUsTRIAL Nurszs, INc. 
planned a program for all of the national 


membership associations connected with 
industrial health. Members traded ideas 
in a series of ‘Talk Shops’’ under the 
direction of Dr. Martin P. Anderson, head, 
Department of Conferences and Special 
Activities, University Extension, University 
of California. 





A Series OF MANAGEMENT WorkK- 
sHops was held in February, March and 
April, by the Mountatn States EMPLoyers 
Councit, Inc. Employee Recruitment, Se- 
lection and Replacement, Status of the 
First Line Supervisor, Safety, and Job 
Evaluation were discussed. 

A CONFERENCE ON Economic Epuca- 
TION FOR Emptoyegs was held April 8, in 
San Francisco, sponsored by the CALIFORNIA 
TRAINING Directors’ AssociaTIon. Three 
workshop sessions were followed by a get- 
acquainted period, and a showing of eco- 
nomic education films and exhibits. The 
dinner speaker was Dr. George S. Benson, 
President, Harding College, Searcy, Arkan- 
sas, whose topic was “The Working of 
America’s Economic System.’ Gerald G. 
Chappell, Supervisor of Training, Union 
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Oil Company of California, spoke on ‘How 
Union Oil is Doing It’’ at the first work- 
shop. David D. Hurford of Sears Roebuck, 
Los Angeles, told ‘‘How Sears Roebuck is 
Doing It.’’ A panel discussion on “Answers 
to Your Questions on Economic Educa- 
tion,’’ constituted the third workshop 
session. 





WEsTERN PERSONNEL INSTITUTE is a 
non-profit cooperative association of west- 
ern colleges and universities which provides 
information about developments in student 
personnel work. It is a center for coopera- 
tive study and experimentation. It main- 


tains a special collection of books, pam- 
phlets and materials on personnel work in 
education. It serves as a clearing house of 
information useful to student personnel 
workers in member colleges. It carries on a 
continuous program of research and publi- 
cation on developments in student person- 
nel work. It gives internship training to 
graduate students preparing for educational 
personnel work. Member institutions ap- 
point representatives on the Academic 
Council. The Board of Directors is elected 
by the Academic Council, by the sponsor 
members. There is a staff of four. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





THREE EMPLOYEE MaGazines SIMILAR 
IN FoRMAT AND CoNTENTs have come across 
the editor's desk this month. Let's compare 
them. The first is already familiar to 
PERSONNEL JourNAL readers. It is H. P. 
Hoop and Sons’ Spotlight, a 32-pager 
816” x 11”. The magazine has lots of 
photographs. A graphic article of real 
interest in the January-February issue is 
‘The Story Behind a Suggestion Award.”’ 
A case history of one man’s idea from 
original suggestion to award is outlined. 
Each step is pictured. On the same page is 
a table showing recent organization 
changes. Across the top of this chart the 
name of the employee is given, his loca- 
tion, his former job, his new job, and his 
new location. The names of the employees 
are ranged down the left hand column ac- 
cording to the week in which the change 
took place. A brief quiz, ‘‘Do You Know 
Your Business?’’ asks questions about com- 
pany products, with multiple choice an- 
swers. 

Everything in Spotlight, with the 
single exception of an article on how to 
prepare your income tax return, is about 
the company, its products and employees. 
Even the cover carries a picture of three 
employees. There is a message from Harvey 


P. Hood, an article “‘Forty-eight Years 
Selling Milk,’ another on ‘‘What Makes a 
Company Grow, Hartford Milk Branch 
Provides an Example."’ There is a descrip- 
tion of a new kind of ice cream. Fully half 
of the magazine is devoted to news reports 
from the many branch offices, to pictures 
of employees, and news of their activities. 
Even the one small item that could be 
classified as ‘‘filler’’ is about cows, and 
they might be considered company ‘‘em- 
ployees.”’ 

Jane A. Donovan, Editor of Spot- 
light, has gone on military leave of absence 
to join the Women's Air Force. According 
to the January-February issue, work of the 
Employee Information and Services Section 
of the Personnel Department, of which 
Spotlight is a part, is being re-organized. 
Dora L. Anderson, Manager of Employee 
Information and Services, will resume the 
editorial duties on Spotlight, along with her 
other responsibilites. Her assistant editor 
is Peggy Lordan. Spotlight will continue on 
the bi-monthly schedule which was begun 
in 1952. 

All of which brings up an interesting 
point that Personnel Journal readers might 
like to discuss in these columns. How is 
your employee magazine staffed? Does an 
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editorial board share responsibility for the 
publication? Is the editorship a sort of 
extra-curricular activity? Or do you have a 
full-time, paid editor? Have you tried sev- 
eral different ways of publishing your maga- 
zine, and found one more satisfactory than 
others? Your experience may be very helpful 
to other readers. Won't you tell us about it? 

Mucn Like SpoTLiGHt IN SizE AND 
Format, 1s Gas News, monthly magazine 
of the Mirwauxkee Gas Licut Company. 
However there are only half as many 
pages. Gas News goes farther afield for its 
subject matter. The lead article in the 
February issue, for instance, is on Milwau- 
kee as a port. Perhaps the fact that the Gas 
Company is a public utility makes the 
magazine more community-minded. The 
cover carries out the port theme with a 
picture of old-fashioned sailing vessels on 
the front of the magazine, and a picture of 
a modern freighter on the back. An article 
“Contest Doll's Life Has Storybook End- 
ing,’ describes a contest held for women 
employees to see who could do the best 
job dressing a doll. The finished dolls were 
sent to local orphanages. This sort of 
contest sounds like an effective two-way 
public relations idea. A two-page spread of 
vacation snapshots is the result of another 
contest for the employees. There is a full 
report on a Safety Convention, complete 
with pictures of those who attended, and 
the usual news items about employees. 
There is a feature on the last page on how 
to make a bed, bought from a national 
feature sales sheet. 

Boats Are Poputar. The cover and 
the feature article in the March issue of 
The Visiting Fireman, published by the 
FIREMAN 'S Funp Group, describe the liner 
S.S. United States. The Fireman's Fund 
Insurance Company insures the ship. The 
article takes three staff members of the 
Company on a tour of the liner, in word 
and picture. A cartoon-story in the March 


issue makes a clever analysis of company 
income and outgo, comparing the com- 
pany’s finances with the financial head- 
aches of a character called Sam. To Sam it 
seemed ‘‘there was always too much month 
left at the end of the money.’’ Where 
did the money go? The accounting of where 
the company’s—not Sam’s—money went 
is not only revealing but interesting. Two 
departments, ““Let’s Get Acquainted”’ and 
‘People in Print,’ help employees know 
each other and their company better. This 
magazine carries only company material. 
Its editor is Wilma Nuotio. 

A companion magazine The Fireman's 
Fund, also published monthly but measur- 
ing only 516” x 714”, uses a considerable 
amount of non-company material. There 
are several short articles by various com- 
pany agents, on such subjects as “‘Team- 
work—In Action,"’ and “That 51% Build- 
ing Loss."’ There are also, however, articles 
on a scenic highway and many short fillers. 
Nelson Valjean is the editor. 

SERVICE FOR EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS— 
that’s both the name of a magazine and a 
capsule description. If you haven't seen 
it, we suggest that you write Editor Leslie 
Avery or Carl C. Helm for a sample copy 
on the house. The address is 14 West 49th 
Street, New York 20, N. Y. 

Every employee magazine editor— 
particularly if he has to sandwich in his 
editorial assignment between other, per- 
haps more important, activities—is always 
in the market for good articles, briefs, and 
illustrations. Service for Employee Publica- 
tions brings a monthly package of usable 
material. Use of a single cartoon from 
Service could easily save the economy- 
minded editor more than the $9 cost of 


- the whole year's subscription. 


Let's look at a typical issue. Four or 
five articles, picked up from employee 
magazines, are published each month and 
analyzed for the benefit of other editors. 
The March issue, for example, reproduces 
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and discusses ‘‘Dollars at Work,"’ from 
Dow Diamond, published by the Dow Chemi- 
cal Company; ‘‘Would You Gamble,” 
from The Meter, published by the Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Company; and ‘Why I 
Chose Rheem!"’ from The Rheem Record, 
the Rheem Manufacturing Company. Serv- 
ice points out why these articles are timely 
and effective, and suggests ways in which 
the idea may be used by other magazines. 
The description and article combination 
undoubtedly will suggest many topics 
and treatments to an alert editor. An origi- 
nal article in the February issue, “Handling 
Art Work,” is sure to be very helpful to 
most editors. 

The second section of the magazine con- 
sists of cartoons, features and fillers, ready 
for the use of paid subscribers. Mats are 
supplied, without charge, of all illustra- 
tions and cartoons. The magazine is so 
arranged that material can be reproduced 
direct from the printed copy by off-set. The 


magazine is published by the National 
Association of Manufacturers in the interest 


of constantly 
ployee relations. 


improving employer-em- 


Activities oF EmpLoyegs’s REcREA- 
TION Cus are reported in the February 


What’s New in 


issue of Lab-oratory, publication of the 
Jet Proputsion Lasoratory, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena. Accord- 
ing to the report, The Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory Employee's Recreation Club 
was formed to make available to members 
and their families a wide field of recreation 
and social activities, offer members various 
conveniences such as discounts on retail 
purchasing, and to improve employee- 
management relations. Through the form- 
ing of sub-clubs (interest groups) member- 
ship was considerably increased. Eight 
groups are now functioning: a baseball 
team; winter bowling league; summer 
bowling league; rod and gun club; golf 
club; volley ball team, basketball team, 
and badminton club. The total number of 
participants is 576. Bowling seems to be 
the most popular sport. David B. Browne 
is the editor of Lab-oratory. 

Unitep Air Lines EpucaTion AND 
TRAINING DeparTMENT publishes a small 
magazine, Mainline Management Memo. This 
magazine seems to be composed entirely of 
reprints from other publications. The 
collection is convenient, and the selection 
good. We may be prejudiced, of course, 
because a recent issue includes a PJ article! 


Publications 





Security 1s A Heapacue for many 
companies. A new booklet Industrial Se- 
curity may be the right prescription. Farr- 
CHILD CAMERA AND INSTRUMENT COorpP. 
has developed a new photo-identification 
process, described in the booklet, which 
can be set up and operated in the personnel 
office by a clerk or secretary. By using this 
special polaroid ID camera, permanent 
photo-identification can be in the hands 
of the new employee six minutes after he 
is photographed. No darkroom or chemicals 
are required. Even plant visitors can be 
issued photo-identification cards while 


waiting at the gate. The booklet explains 
the photographic process. Various badges 
and badge-making processes are also de- 
scribed. Write Giff Hampshire, Director 
Public Relations, Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Corp., Robbins Lane, Syosset, 
L. I. N.Y. 

Emptoyee Mora te 1s Given A Boost 
by Our Story of Service and Success for 1952, 
published by ConrepERATION Lire Repre- 
SENTATIVES AND Starr. Several stories of 
service are told, describing incidents where 
the company was able to be unusually 
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helpful. Listed also are services to bene- 
ficiaries, policy-owners, and communities, 
as well as educational benefits, staff sta- 
tistics, group welfare plans, appointments 
and promotions. This cheerful account of 
company policy and purpose should make 
good reading for employees. 

A RecrurrMent PampxHiet oF In- 
TEREST is Careers at Gray, published by the 
Gray MANUFACTURING Company, of Hart- 
ford. It is pocket-size, 32 pages plus cover, 
printed in two colors. Gray manufactures 
an electronic sound writer and does spec- 
ialized work in radar, advanced electronics, 
telegraphic recording and reproducing ap- 
paratus, mechanical and electronic com- 
munications systems and color television. 
The firm employs about 1000 people. The 
pamphlet tells about the company products, 
facilities, opportunities and policies, and 
the community in which the company is 
located. An accompanying letter offers, 
through the local newspaper, more ma- 
terial about Hartford. 





An Errective Or1ENTATION BOOKLET 
is put out by Ricu’s DeparTMENT STORE 
in Atlanta. History, development, and 
services are all described informally, pointed 
up with gay drawings. Rich's, according 
to the booklet, is more than a store. It’s 
an entire community within itself. Popula- 
tion, communication, publicity, transporta- 
tion, night-life (janitorial and maintenance 
work), imports and exports, diplomatic 
corps, chamber of commerce, educational 
facilities . . . all are part of this community. 
The second section of the booklet deals with 
more personal matters, such as where you 
can eat, what to do if you're ill, overtime, 
personal finances and insurance, and recrea- 
tional outlets. There is a warm welcome 
for new employees in this successful little 
book. 





Tue First Nationat Bank oF AT- 
LANTA puts out an Orientation pamphlet 


that’s more dignified in appearance. It is in 
the form of an ordinary black looseleaf 
notebook, but there are amusing cartoon 
illustrations inside. The notebook arrange- 
ments allows the employee to add com- 
ments and notes of his own. This handbook 
includes an alphabetical directory, which 
should prove a convenience. Officers and 
directors are also listed. The first section 
is called “‘A word of comfort’’ which, to- 
gether with the black cover, strikes a 
rather funereal note. But the contents 
are cheerful enough 


Tue Business of COMMUNICATING WITH 
EmpLoyegs is summed up in a reprint of an 
address by Neil McElroy, President, The 
Procter and Gamble Company, Cincinnati. 
The leaflet is called, Communications, a 
Way of Working with People within a Company. 
Mr. McElroy says, “‘We conceive of com- 
munications essentially as a way of working 
with our people. Good communications 
with us results from having something to 
communicate: sound policies, beliefs and 
principles of operation. Having that, we 
make use, wherever we can, of personal 
communication. ’’ 

Tue INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY OF OUR 
INDusTRIAL SysTEM is considered in a new 
publication of the Institute of Industrial 
Relations. Productivity is written by Peter 
O. Steiner, and William Goldner. The 
foreword states that ‘‘The American econ- 
omy has expanded its output tremendously 
during the last century, largely because of 
the increasing productivity of our industrial 
system. Increased skills and effort, 
improved machines and plant layouts, 
better qualities of raw materials, and more 
imaginative direction and management— 
all of these contribute to the increased 
efficiency of our production and provide 
the basis for an increased amount of re- 
ward.”’ 

The booklet is divided into three 
parts, the third being of greatest interest 
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to personnel people. This section is called, 
‘Productivity and Industrial Relations,” 
and discusses collective bargaining pro- 
visions affecting production and produc- 
tivity. Three headings come under this 
subject; types of bargaining provisions, 
labor's fear of technological change, and 
programs of union-management coopera- 
tion. Under ‘‘Productivity Measures as a 
Guide for Wages,"’ the authors take up 
incentive wage plans, wage policy based 
on productivity measures, problems in- 
volved in productivity-wage policy, and 
sharing gains in productivity. The booklet 
may be ordered from Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 201 California Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, California. 





Waces CoME IN FOR AN EXHAUSTIVE 
Ana ysis in the Bibliography series No. 1 
of the New York State Scnoor or In- 
DUSTRIAL AND LaBor RExatTions at Cornell. 
Guaranteed Annual Wage and Employment 
Plans, by Philomena Marquardt Mullady, 
starts off with a twelve page statement 
answering such questions as: “What are 
they?’’ “‘Where are they?’ *‘Why have some 
plans been abandoned?"’ ‘Why are people 
interested in guarantees?’ “Will guaran- 
tees prevent depression?” ‘How do you 
set up a guarantee plan?’’ ‘How is a plan 
administered?’’ ‘What is the role of gov- 
ernment?’’ A bibliography follows. Copies 
are free to residents of New York State. 
There is a 15¢ charge for out-of-staters. 
The publication is available from the 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca. 





A Casz Stupy 1n Manpower has been 
published by the Unirep States Depart- 
MENT OF LaBor. The Mobility of Tool and 
Die Makers, 1940-1951 is a survey of the 
work experience, training, and personal 
characteristics of workers in a critical oc- 
cupation. The booklet begins with a sum- 
mary of survey findings, There is a section 
on the manpower implications of the study. 


Over half of the booklet is devoted to 
charts and tables. This technical study con- 
cludes that more than half the workers 
did not change jobs, that mobility was 
affected by age and education, that auto- 
mobile workers showed greatest degree of 
employer attachment and that economic 
betterment was the main reason given for 
changing jobs. An important implication of 
the survey is that the nation can no longer, 
as in the past, count on the immigration of 
trained workers from other countries. The 
Bulletin, listed as No. 1120, may be ordered 
for 35¢ from the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, through the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Ir You Use Trsts for selection and 
placement of new people, as a guide in 
planning training programs and so on, you 
will want to have the 60-page Cvassirigp 
INpEx oF Tgsts AND Reviews. Published 
by The Gryphon Press, 220 Montgomery 
Street, Highland Park, N. J., this was 
offered to our readers without charge in an 
advertisement in our April issue. Copies 
are still available. 

Main purpose of this Classified Index 
is to promote the sale of the Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook, a ‘‘monumental”’ 
encyclopedic volume edited by Oscar Krisen 
Buros. But the Index by itself should be 
highly useful to the personnel man who 
wants to know what tests are available 
for various measurements. The Index classi- 
fies tests under thirteen headings, such as 
Character and Personality, Intelligence, 
Mathematics, Reading, Sensory-Motor, Vo- 
cations, including Salesmen. Test reviewers 
whose judgments may be found in the 
Yearbook are listed alphabetically. Names 
and addresses of test publishers are given, 
including that of Aptitude Test Service. 

You would normally expect to be 
charged for such a comprehensive booklet 
as this. Better request a copy before the 
publisher finds out he could! 





Just Looking, Thank You 


Reader Prescribes Books for 


Personnel’s “Two-Foot Shelf’ 


In this same spot in January readers 
were asked (1) What books would be most 
helpful to a man just starting in personnel 
work—for example, one just assuming the 
job of personnel director in a unionized 
plant of some 200 people, and (2) What 
books an experienced personnel man would 
want to keep around him in his office or 
at home. A ‘“Two-Foot Shelf"’ for personnel 
people was suggested, comparable to Dr. 
Eliot’s famous *‘Five-Foot Shelf’’ for gen- 
eral consumption. 

We are immensely indebted to our 
friend Richard §. Uhrbrock for the real 
thought he gave to compiling an excellent 
list of books which, it looks to us, would 
just about fill that shelf. Dick heads the 
Research Department of Procter & Gamble 
Company's Industrial Relations Division, 
at Cincinnati. Before presenting his list 
we'd like to quote a couple of para- 
graphs from his letter. 

““Incidentally,’’ says Dick, “‘I should 
like to point out that there is a great need 
for a good book in the field of industrial 
training. I don’t mean a survey of current 
practices, such as was done so well by the 
Psychological Corporation under the di- 
rection of Walter R. Mahler and Willys 
H. Monroe, ‘‘How industry determines the 
need for and effectiveness of training.” 
(PRS Report No. 929, 15 March, 1952) 

“Instead, we need a book that il- 
lustrates the operation of the learning 
process, in all its ramifications, in the 
industrial situation. We need theory and 
philosophy, as well as practice, described 
in terms that will show conclusively that 
training is a production process. It is the 
process that takes the raw material (the 
green man)‘and converts him into a finished 
product (a trained man for a stated situa- 
tion). It should be viewed as a never-ending 


process that can be described, planned for, 
and evaluated 

‘The trouble with most of the litera- 
ture in the field of industrial training is 
that it lacks a unifying theory. I, for one, 
believe we should base our training pro- 
grams on an understanding of the S-O-R 
bond concept.” 


Dick Unrsrock’s 2-Foot Book SHELF 


‘The project to assemble a two-foot 
shelf of personnel books’’, says Dick, “‘is 
very interesting. In browsing through our 
Technical Library, I have selected sixteen 
books that should prove of value to the 
man who wants a sound foundation for a 
Career in personnel administration. I have 
tried to keep the usual categories in mind, 
and have aimed at selecting books that are 
scientifically sound and written in under- 
standable style. I have included one Hand- 
book and two collections of Readings. 
These bring together, in admirable form, 
many magazine articles that make valuable 
contributions to technique and viewpoint. 

“IT make no apology for the heavy 
loading of writings of psychologists. After 
all, personnel administration is concerned 
primarily with human relations. These 
books, with the excellent bibliographies 
which they contain, should lead the serious 
student to the major writings in the person- 
nel field.”’ 


1. Allen, Charles R. The Instructor, The 
Man and The Job. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Company, 1919. 
Pp. vil + 373. 

2. Bakke, E. Wight and Kerr, Clark. 
Unions, Management and the Public. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1948. Pp. xx + 946. 

3. Barnes, Ralph M. Time and Motion 
Study. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1949. Pp. xii + 559. 
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. Bingham, Walter Van Dyke. Aptitudes 
and Aptitude Testing. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1937. Pp. ix + 
390. 

. Bingham, Walter Van Dyke and Moore, 
Bruce Victor. How to Interview. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. Pp. 
ix + 263. 

. Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part I, 
Definitions of Titles. U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Job Analysis & Information 
Section, Division of Standards and 
Research. Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1939. Pp. 
XxXxil + 1289. 

. Ghiselli, Edwin E., and Brown, Clar- 
ence W. Personnel and Industrial 
Psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. xiii + 475. 


8. Guilford, J. P. Psychometric Methods. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1936. Pp. xvi + 566. 

. Maier, Norman R. F. Psychology in 
Industry. New York: Houghton Mi- 
fflin Co., 1946. Pp. xvi + 463. 

. Mee, John F. CEd.) Personnel Handbook. 
New York: The Ronald Press Co., 
1951. Pp. xi + 1167. 

. Moore, Bruce V. and Hartmann, George 
W. Readings in Industrial Psychology. 
New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1931. Pp. xxxix + 560. 

. Moore, Herbert. Psychology for Business 
and Industry. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. xi + §27. 

. Roethlisberger, F. J., and Dickson, 
William J. Management and the Worker. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. Pp. xxiv + 615. 

. Strong, Edward K. Jr. Vocational In- 
terests of Men and Women. Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 
1943. Pp. xxiv + 746. 

. Tiffin, Joseph. Industrial Psychology. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. 
Pp. xvi + 386. 


16. Yoder, Dale. Personnel Management and 
Industrial Relations. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. xi + 894. 


How would your list compare with 
Mr. Uhrbrock’s? Which listed books, if 
any, would you replace with what other 
titles?’ What unmentioned book has helped 
you—and why? This is a_ free-for-all; 
everybody's invited to take part. 


Head Man Hardier? 


The Boss is sick less than workers 
under him, and on the average lives as long 
as others in his plant and office. He may 
develop ulcers. But apparently the mental 
and physical assets that lifted him to the 
top of the heap help him dodge or shake 
off ailments that lay his employees low. 

That's what Dr. C. D. Selby, Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Public 
Health, told fellow doctors at an American 
Academy of General Practice meeting in 
March. “‘Of all factory workers,"’ he said, 
‘the men of management, from supervisors 
straight up to the top, are the people who 
really have take-home worries, but their 
disability rate is not high. 

“It is suspected that they become 
immune to the effects of problems over 
which they have little or no control, or in 
the solution of which they have done the 
best they were able to do under the cir- 
cumstances. If the men of management were 
unable to do this they would not long 
survive as management, for theirs is a 
rugged life.”’ 

The doctor was referring mainly to 
““voluntary”’ ailments. “‘Involuntary’’ ail- 
ments are something else again. These may 
result from built-up tensions that explode 
internally and cause ulcers. High executives 
apparently have less resistance to these. 

We wonder whether comparative 
health statistics are affected by the fact 
that many employees feel they must ‘‘re- 
port sick’’ when they want a day off 
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while the Boss can take off for a round of 
golf with no questions asked? 


Look Looks 
at Working Women 


Research Institute of America set out 
to give foremen and supervisors who are 
associate members of the Institute some 
tips on how to handle women on the job. 
Male staff members, the story goes, made 
so little headway on the project that the 
Institute was ready to give up and tackle 
something easier. Then a woman editor 
in the human relations division, one Phyllis 
Brown, took over. “How to Handle 
Women” is the article she mothered in 
the March 24 issue of Look. 

The article starts with this statement: 
“To supervise women successfully, you 
have to recognize in what respects they 
are different from men, treat them ac- 
cordingly and not let them know it."’ Women 
are different and all of them, ‘‘including 
those who won't admit it’’, want to be 
treated as such. 

One distinctive trait that has to be 
taken into account: they ‘‘take things 
personally’’. ‘“‘A woman tends to see 
almost everything in terms of herself.” 
Rarely can a woman realize that it's possi- 
ble to consider her work as apart from her 
as a person. | 

Women are sensitive—so, never for- 
get to sweeten criticism with words of 
appreciation. Women are more interested 
in people than men are, and less interested 
in things. ‘‘Most of the women who work 
for you could give you more information 
about the other people in the department 
than a dozen personnel files could hold.”’ 
Because they're interested in people, they 
gossip. If they don't have the information 
on which to base their talk, they'll invent 
and circulate rumors. ‘‘So give heed to the 
requirements of the female intercom .. . if 
your type of work allows it, give the 


women an opportunity to talk together 
frequently.’’ They'll work better that way. 

After some special attention to 1. The 
Career Woman, 2. The Old Maid, 3. The 
Mature Married Woman, 4. Waiting for 
“Mr. Right’’, 5. The Teenager, this worth- 
while article concludes, ‘But the average 
woman is predictable to this extent: If 
she feels that she is being treated fairly 
and that you recognize and like her as an 
individual in her own right, her gratitude 
will show up in her cooperation and real 
application to the job at hand. Can you 
ask for anything more?”’ 


Conference on Profit Sharing 


Profit sharing—as viewed by top 
management of companies with profit 
sharing plans, by a union officer, by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and by college 
professors—will be the subject of a con- 
ference at Cornell University May 21 and 
22, sponsored by the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 

Col. Cass Hough, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Daisy Manufacturing Company, 
Plymouth, Mich., will discuss factors in- 
fluencing the establishment of profit sharing 
plans in industry and current trends in their 
development. Rawson L. Wood, president 
of Arwood Precision Casting Corporation, 
Brooklyn, and Julian J. Reiss, president of 
Northland Motors, Saranac Lake, will 
discuss creation and administration of 
profit sharing plans in small firms. 

Company practice in handling profit 
sharing plans in non-profit years will be 
appraised by James Fetzer, president of the 
Gerstenslager Company, Wooster, Ohio. 

Other speakers will tell: How a union 
looks at profit sharing and its effects; 
How Bureau of Internal Revenue approval 
of a plan can be assured; What the economic 
and legal aspects are. Executives interested 
in this important subject are invited to 
attend. The registration fee, covering ‘‘tui- 
tion’’ and lunches, is $1o. 








Clerical A ptitude Tests 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Don’t “experiment” with tests! Don’t use clerical tests unless they have proven 
their accuracy many times over! Our “Clerical Aptitude” test battery has been in 
successful use for more than ten years and has proven valid in many offices. 

First comes the “Warm Up” Test. We call it Test 1. It takes only one minute 
and it helps the applicant get over the first nervousness. You explain that the score 
does not count; then you give the three four-minute tests which constitute the clerical 
aptitude test battery. They are—- 


NUMBER PERCEPTION e@ #£NAME FINDING @ NUMBER SERIES 


These three tests supplement each other in measuring speed of perception of names 
and numbers and are more reliable together than any single test would be. In competi- 
tion with other clerical tests they have nearly always shown higher validities. 

Special Offer. A set of 25 of each test—with manuals and scoring cards—is priced 
regularly at $6.50. With each order for a set at $6.50 we will give, for a limited time, 
a free copy of the ‘Test for Typing Skill” which sells regularly for $1.50 when ordered 
separately. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE e swartumore, PENNA. 











HELP WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Experienced in negotiations, NLRA and NLRB procedures, wage ad- 
ministration, etc. Human relations and administrative ability required. College background pre- 
ferred. Willing to travel extensively. Reply Box 2zs. 


Man with degree and some experience to administer personnel program in branch plant of about 250 
i Plant is located in eastern Pennsylvania and manufactures heavy machinery. Will work under 
irect supervision of Plant Manager with administrative direction from home office. Reply Box 229. 
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SITUATION WANTED 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Seven years of extensive personnel adm. exp. Successful record of achieve- 
ment as Personnel Mgr. of plant employing 3000. Employed but seeking new challenge. Age 35, 
married, degree. Sal. req. $11,000 per year. Midwest loc. preferred but not essential. Resume/interview 
at your request. Reply Box 207. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD FIELD EXAMINER: Desires position in industry. Broad 
experience with Taft-Hartley Act, Wage & Hour Law and Wage Stabilization. Practical understand- 
ing of employer problems under these laws and of human relation factors in the employer-union re- 
lationship. Reply Box zzz. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGIST: Yale engineering degree and 3 years related experience. Columbia 
M.A. in vocational guidance (courses in psychology, testing, counseling, personnel administration, 
Statistics, etc.) 2 years experience as job analyst. Seeking position in testing, counseling and related 
work, including research in industrial psychology. Age 29. Married. Prefer northeast. Reply Box 222. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 214 years experience in recruitment, selection, training, records manage- 
ment, research and statistics, wage administration, procedure writing, work measurement, and ad- 
vising line officials on personnel policies and procedures. Plus 214 years personnel experience as Naval 
officer. Presently employed as Assistant to Personnel Director of national organization with 700 em- 
ployees. M.A. in Personnel Administration. Age 28. Married. Prefer New York-New England area or 
overseas. Available July. Resume on request. Reply Box 223. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: 3 yrs. experience employment and safety supervision. Employee 
training a? and industrial relations plans. Age 25. Married. 2 children. College graduate. Will 
relocate. Reply Box 217. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 2 years experience in recruitment selection and induction procedure— 
training and experience in research testing and statistics. Also plant personnel experience (industrial 
relations—grievances procedures, etc.). B.A. Psych., M.S. Personnel. Age 26. Married. Prefer New 
England, New York. Presently employed as Personnel Assistant in national flour milling company 
with 3,000 employees. Available May 1. Resume upon request. Reply Box 226. 


PEOPLE—PRODUCTION—PROFITS: Let’s be frank!—Some who read this ‘‘ad"’ are interested in 
lowering employee turnover; they know that restless resources trim profits. Others look to lowered 
unit costs, reduced sick absence expenses and less accident-waste losses. All of us though in executive 
management seek one common goal—fair, reasonable profits. My field of work is mobilizing manpower 
resources and wrestling with practical personnel vt rem of people in production. To-date 13 years 
of progressively responsible experience is the result; development and directing personnel services 
tailored to the needs of the corporation. Thus far have successfully dealt with people in warehousing, 
clothing manufacture, purchasing, administrative-clerical, research in the biological and physical 
sciences and printing trade jobs. Present organization 5000, salary $9000. Graduate degree in personnel- 
psychology; age 36, married, family, minimum salary $10,000. Reply Box 227. 


all phases of industrial relations and personnel management except labor relations. Successful record. 
Presently hold position of Asst. Industrial Relations Supv. Present salary $7400. Age 33, married. 
Midwest location—west of Mississippi River desired. Available within 1 month. Reply Box 228. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER: M.A. Industrial Psychology, 5 years experience with large company in 


PERSONNEL: Personnel man with Master of Personnel Service degree qualified for training, counsel- 
ing, interviewing, research and other personnel functions, age 41, available June 15th. 6 years with 
public utility. Will locate anywhere. Complete personal data sheet including photo available on re- 
quest. Melvin Geiser, 2403 Arapahoe, Boulder, Colo. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line. 10% discount for two insertions, 10% 
off for three insertions or more 


SEE HELP-WANTED ADVERTISEMENTS ON PREVIOUS PAGE 
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ARE YOUR EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS SHOWING? 


Lest we forget... 


Progressive management knows that an — ows more . 
when &@ company shows its interest in him or her . : 


In other words. . . 


“You can pay your employees for putting in so much time for 80 
money. BUT you cannot buy the vital use of that time. You ¢ 
applieation, cooperation, and loyalty . .. These stem from within, 
generated inside your employees by your company’s actions = ‘01 
cations.” 


Want a FREE Temper Saver? 


FREE!—Your introductory ticket to better and more productive n 
relations. 


Simply cheek any or all of the sample friction eliminator and produc ne 
booster booklets below... we will send you a FREE SAMPLE, + Ro 
obligation. Lae 


These booklets are now being used by thousands of companies to minis. 


employee efficiency and to cut down those work frictions that oe apd 2 


and increase work and human relations problems. 








ooene==<ee=" CHECK AND MAIL THIS CERTIFICATE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
(Fill out complete information) 


NATIONAL FOREMEN’S INSTITUTE, INC. 
New London, Connecticut 


Please send free samples as checked: 
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GIVE MORE THAN A "TOKEN AWARD”... 


~ Hamilton 


Do the employees of your company receive an 
award that really voices appreciation for long and 
faithful service? Or is that recognition marked 
by a perfunctory ceremony accompanied by some 
trivial token of transient interest or worth? 

A recent nationwide survey of thousands of 
employees, male and female, disclosed that a 
really fine watch, appropriately engraved was 
their predominant choice as a reward for fine 
service. Perhaps that is why over 700 leading 
firms in this country give Hamilton, America’s 


Finest Watch each year to employees completing 
sp<cified terms of service. Insariably these watches 
are worn with pride—are a constant and enduring 
reminder of the occasion they commemorate. 
Our 25 years of unrivalled in help- 
ing plan award projects that the life and 
heart into your employee relations program is 
to your exact specifications. Write today for 


Special Sales Division 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 











PERSONNEL MANAGERS - TRAINING SUPERVISORS .- 


try SYSTEM now 


as a monthly supplement to your present program—let us send you samples 


SAFETY DIRECTORS 


SYSTEM, “Your Daily Log Book’’, is a useful $4-page pocket-size 
note book with a dated page for every day of the month. More than a 

. memo book for supervisors and other key people—it reminds, reviews 
and inspires with its brief quotes, epigrams and cartoons, Test its ac- 
ceptance by your supervisors—without obligation. 





ORCUTT INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
744 N. 4th St., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 


Please send _______sample copies of SYSTEM—neo charge. 























